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THE ALDINE. 



LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

The ancient city of Lincbln, England, was one of 
much importance, but the present unimportant town 
of twenty-five or thirty thousand inhabitants derives 
its chief interest from historical and antiquarian as- 
sociations. The city is situated in a fine district of 
country, on the banks of Witham River, and is built 
at the foot and on the slope of a 
hill which is crowned with the 
great cathedral, castle, etc. 
Among the ancient remains of 
interest in Lincoln are the 
stately castle built by William 
the Conqueror ; a gateway, con- 
sidered to be the most perfect 
relic of Roman architecture in 
England; a beautiful conduit; 
the palace of John of Gaunt; 
ruins of numerous churches, con- 
vents, the old city wall, etc. 

John Britton, who has publish- 
ed works concerning most of the 
cathedrals in England, in writing 
of the cathedral church of Lin- 
coln, says : " The ' architectural 
beauties and characteristics of 
Lincoln, its historical annals, the 
numerous and deeply interesting 
events and incidents immediately 
connected "with it, are subjects 
on which curiosity and admira- 
tion may be ceaselessly exercised 
without fatigue, and may long 
feast without satiety." 

The form of Lincoln Cathedral 
is a double cross, similar to the 
cathedral church of Canterbury, 
The total internal length of the 
church is 470 feet, and the entire 
building covers two acres and 
two roods of land. The other 
dimensions of this noble building 
are as follows : Length of nave 
240 feet, breadth 80 feet, height 
80 feet ; length of west transept 
220 feet, breadth 63 feet, height 
74 feet ; length of the east tran- 
sept 166 feet, height 72 feet ; length of the west front 
173 feet, with a height of 83 feet ; the west towers, 
shown in the illustration, are 206 feet high ; the great 
center tower is 50 feet square and 262 feet high. The 
breadth of this tower gives it an imposing and mas- 
sive appearance. The site of this cathedral resem- 
bles that of Durham Cathedral, standing, as it does, 
on the summit of a steep hill, commanding a great 
extent of the surrounding country. No better situa- 
tion for a favorable display of its external grandeur 



mandy, and the first bishop appointed to an English 
see by William the Conqueror. The foundations were 
laid about the year 1088, and the structure was nearly 
completed in 1092. The principal parts of the build- 
ing, as they now appear, were erected during the two 
succeeding centuries — a circumstance of peculiar in- 
terest, as it illustrates the progress of pointed archi- 
tecture from its first introduction to a state of excel- 





WESTERN TRANSEPT. 

could be found. A structure so venerable, so vast 
in its dimensions, so extraordinary in architectural 
achievement, give? to the city over which it rises 
majestically an air of solemnity which few possess. 
The Earl of Burlington accourited the west front of 
Lincoln Cathedral by far the noblest Gothic struc- 
ture in England, York being in no degree compar- 
able to it. 

The original fabric of this cathedral was com- 
menced by Remigins, a monk of Fescamp, in Nor- 



LINCOLN CATHEDR.A.L. 

lence which it never surpassed in any of the religious 
edifices posterior to that era. The bishop who com- 
menced Lincoln Cathedral died on the eve of its con- 
secration ! Enough of the original church remains 
to furnish nearly the whole design of the west front. 
The three first tiers of the west towers are also of the 
time of Remigins. The completion of the edifice was 
effected by Robert Bloet,' the successor of Remigins. 
In 1 124 it was equal in beauty to any church at that 
time in England. The three entrances to the nave 
of the cathedral are supposed to have been built by 
Bishop Alexander. Hugh de Grenoble, the sixth 
bishop, rebuilt much of the present fabric between 
the years 1186 and 1200, owing to the fact that in 1185 
the cathedral was "cleft from top to bottom" by 
an earthquake which occurred in that year. It is 
thought that Bishop Hugh de Grenoble took down 
at least one half of the original Norman church, and 
that the present east transept, with the chapels at- 
tached to it, the choir, the chapter-house, and the 
east side of the west transept, were erected in his 
time. This bishop was a distinguished prelate. He 
died in London in 1200, and his body was taken to 
Lincoln for burial. The kings of England and Scot- 
land were holding a conference in Lincoln at the 
time, and upon the arrival of the remains of the 
bishop they gave the body the peculiar honor of car- 
rying it on their shoulders from the city gates to the 
cathedral close, followed by a vast number of church 
dignitaries and citizens. Having been canonized, his 
remains were taken up in 1282 and deposited in a 
superb shrine, or chest, of pure gold, which stood 
nearly in the middle of the present presbytery. 

About the year 1239 the cathedral sustained con- 
siderable injury by the fall of a great part of the cen- 
tral tower, then nearly erected, when three persons 
were crushed. This accident was owing either to the 
carelessness or the too great boldness of the archi- 
tect. The lower part of the present tower was erected 
soon after by Bishop Grosteste. The whole east end 
of the cathedral was begun in the year 1506, and the 
upper part of the great tower was finished the same 
year. Some years subsequently the upper stories of 
the west towers were erected. Originally all the 
towers were surmounted by spires of wood covered 



with lead. The spire on the centre tower was blown 
down in 1547, and the others were removed in 1800 
"under a pretense of improvement." In the north 
tower hangs the great bell known by the name of 
" Great Tom of Lincoln," which is 6 feet and 3 inches 
in diameter, and weighs 9,894 pounds. It was cast in 
Lincoln in i5io. 
The interior of the nave of Lincoln Cathedral is 
remarkable for its magnitude and 
fine proportion, in which particu- 
lars it is unequaled, the breadth 
from wall to wall and height of 
vaulting from the pavement 
being alike 80 feet. And ' the 
total length is three times the 
breadth, or 240 feet. The great 
diversity in the form of the 
arches, which the style of the 
architecture allows, is among the 
chief peculiarities of the nave, 
and is the principal cause of that 
boldness and eccentricity for 
which it is remarkable. A mod- 
ern writer on art. Professor Wil- 
liam Henry Goodyear, in an arti- 
cle on the cathedral at Pisa, says : 
"That variety in corresponding 
parts, and deviations from strict 
symmetry, are the soul and the 
life of all decorative art and all 
architecture, is a fact which no 
aesthetically trained person pre- 
tends to ignore ; as little will 
any such one deny that herein 
lies the superiority of the Greek 
temple and the mediaeval church 
over all modern copying and 
supposed imitation. Mystifica- 
tion of the eye is the secret of all 
' life ' in art, is the secret of the 
charm which the variations of 
the mediaeval detail have for all 
of us." There are two chapels 
attached to the south wall of the 
south aisle of which the exte- 
riors are very near alike ; the 
first was dedicated to St. Blaise, 
by Bishop Russell, who died in 
1494; the other to St. Catharine, by Bishop Long- 
land. The monuments of these prelates are also 
similar, consisting of elaborately ornamented screens, 
about sixteen feet wide by fourteen feet high, on 
each of which is an altar tomb, under an extremely 
flat arch. The cornice of Bishop Longland's monu- 
ment contains this punning inscription: " Long a 
Terra mensuram ejus Dominus dedit!' ("With much 
earth, or Long-land, the Lord gave him his meas- 
ure.") His original intention was undoubtedly to 




BISHOP LONGLAND'S MONUMENT. 

have been deposited here, but it appears that his 
heart only was interred at Lincoln, his bowels at 
Woburn, where he died, and his body at Eton. 

Some bass-reliefs on the west front of Lincoln 
Cathedral have been considered to be of Saxon 
workmanship. An old alto-relievo over the niche 
adjoining the entrance to the north aisle in design 
is pre-eminently barbaric, being a representation of 
several human figures hurried by demons to the 
place of everlasting torment. — Fuller- Walker. 



